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Teaching in Terms of To-day 


Ashley’s Modern European Civilization. . ... . . . $1.80 


Told from the point of view of America, a world power. A stimulating study 
that will give boys and girls new comprehension and new power. A histor 
whose proportions are right. Half of the book is devoted to the last century an 
one-fifth to geographical features, physical and economic, to occupations, t 
national characteristics or to other features of present-day F-urope 





, . . 

Burch and Patterson’s American Social Problems . , . $1.20 
A response to President Wilson's urgent request to “increase materially th 
time and attention devoted to instruction bearing directly on community at 
national life.’ An inspiration to intelligent and active citizenship. 


° , . . 

Smith and Jewett’s Introduction to the Study of Science $1.40 
An introductory course in the scientific study of common things, which encour- 
ages an inquiring attitude of mind, and develops the power of controlled obser 
vation. ‘lopics are introduced and treated in such a way as to constitut 
projects for inductive stu ly. 


’ . . 
Sampson’s Effective Farming ......... , . . $1.32 
‘The newest textbook in high school agriculture fulfills the spirit of the time 
It teaches serious farming. It represents intelligence and power to do, it en 
phasizes the economy methods that make farming a profitable business ; 


glorifies the land and reveals the human side of farming 


, 
Peters’ Human Conduct ............. $1.30 
A book in general philosophy written to provide young people of high 
age with principles for the control of their own mindsand conduct. A b 
moral instruction which emphasizes individual usefulness. 


, 7 . . 

Powers’s America and Britain. .......... $0.40 
This brief statement of historical facts cannot fail to inspire a more intellige: 
patriotism. It will be welcomed in all patriotic high schools as a wholeso: 
corrective of the traditional prejudiced view of so many school histories. “I 
crises of the future, even more than those of the past, require co-operatio 
the part of those who have ideas, and inteiests to guard.” 

THREE TIMELY ADDITIONS TO THE POCKET CLASSICS SERIES 
Bryce on American Democracy . ee te . $0.28 
American Patriotism in Prose and Verse ...... ._ 0.28 
American Democracy from Washington to Wilson . . . . 0.28 
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THE PUBLIC EDUCATION OF YOUTH; and purpose of the nerve impulse o1 \ 
THE PLACE OF CREATIVE WORK PEA RO tN ae eee 
AND OF SUBJECT-MATTER saeead ‘eal = 
eCTlL, SCCTC on ) riands. or o Or ’ 
STUDIES rin 
: ; reaction. 
EpucATION is the process by which an in- 
1: In order that any such effect ma pr 
lual becomes adapted to his surround- LUER : : : : 
aT . duced it is necessary that the nerve impulsé 
vs and enabled to cope suecessfully with ae 
: i aia be transmitted from the point of stimulation 
m to establish his welfare. Public educa 
' ’ to the point of muscular or other reaction, a 
sa system by which organized society : ' 
Ae. ie : ; *,  funetion served by the long fiber-port of 
ertakes to provide tor the education ol *e 
ae : the neurone. Neurones are so constituted 
duals and to secure the social factors, 
that they can and do transmit nerve im 
ms and values in edueation. ig ; po 
, , pulses in only one direction. They have 1 
lhe material on which the educative proe- 5 Sli, ' Pal 
a ae ee ceiving poles at which stimuli from without 
vork is the nervous system. The ner- 
sc se or impulses from other neurones come in 
s system is made up of individual liv- ; ope 
: : E and dispatehing or effective poles along 
r cells called neurones. Each of these ; : 
— , which impulses are sent out to other tissue 
sists essentially of a mass of protoplasm, , 
a7 elements. Neurones are connected with one 
part of which is drawn out into two or ia 1: 1 
another and with other living cells by inti 
elongated processes or attenuated , ;, 
ce Mii Se : mate contacts or junetions in which the 
rs Che nutrition of these neurones 1s 
; ; : nerve impuise passes [rom one element to 
ired for by other organs of the body - 
© as “ another. The primary function of t) 
rough the blood and lymph streams. ; 
} : , rone 1s to throw into a non-nervous organ 
irones themselves have developed to : 
; sage a whether muscle or gland, an impulse ealling 
ch degree the function of irritability . ne 
aa forth a reaction which will tend to secur 
‘+h is common to all living protoplasm. a pie ' : 
1 ; the weltare ot the organism with reference 
tability means the ability or capacity to eed 
: : ‘Shit ’ to the source of stimulation Iw { ors 
nd by some form of action or energy, 
, oe ¥ already mentioned determine the formation 
change in the relations which exist . s : 
; ; ; of a system ot nervous organs rans 
een the organism and its environment. a =p ; 
j mission of impulses in one dir ! \ 
ng as the organism enjoys a harmoni- ; :, : 
bs ve and the union of two or more neurones in 
s and balanced relation with its environ- . ; ; 
chains to carry the impulses from point of 
Tt rT ‘ ‘ 2 , ta] al } ao s . . one 
is In a state of well-being and stimulus to point of reaction The one-way 
r remains inactive or continues uni transmission is a limitation on each 
‘m activity. A change interrupting this rone, which results in definiteness and aceu 
n ol harmony constitutes a stimulus racy of functioning The eombination of 
on or to change of activity. What neurones leads division of labor and tl 
lrone does by way of response 1S to efficieneyv of specialization. 
that chemico-physical phenomenon The division of labor is evidenced an 
we call a nerve impulse. The effect lustrated by the collection of neur Ss in 
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various parts of the nervous system to per- 
form certain special functions, such as the 
eollections in the spinal cord to form re- 
ceiving stations for stimuli applied to the 
skin, colleetions in the lower parts of the 
brain to form receiving stations for im- 
pulses produced by sound waves striking 
the ear drum, or light waves impinging on 
the retina, collections in the cerebral cortex 
which receive such impulses at second hand 
them into relation with one 


and bring 


another, and collections in the brain and 
spinal cord which are concerned with the 
movement of the eyes or hands or feet to 
serve the general welfare of the organism. 
It is not necessary that we should know the 
size and form and arrangement of these col- 
lections of neurones or of the bundles of 
fibers which connect them in manifold 
fashions, much more complex than the most 
intricate telephone system or other mechan- 
ical device. It is only necessary for our 
purpose to remember that such special ar- 
rangements of neurones do exist, that they 
bear definite relations to the functions to be 
performed, and that the one-way transmis- 
sion of impulses in any neurone renders the 
performance of each neurone a fixed and 
definite factor in the life of the individual. 

The business of neurones is to be aroused 
by changes in the organism-environment 
relation, and to transmit impulses to aetive 
organs, such as muscles, whose action will 
bring the organism again into favorable or 
satisfactory relations with the environment. 
In the case of the who burns his 
hand on a stove, the reaction is simple, di- 


In the ease of 


person 


rect, prompt and effective. 
the President or foreign minister whose na- 
tion is threatened with war, the reaction is 
complex, intricate, possibly slow and doubt- 
ful and its results are only evident after a 
long period during which the reactions of 
Yet the ner- 
iden- 


millions of people are aroused. 


the two cases are 


vous processes in 
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tical. A very young child is able to draw 


his hand away from a hot iron; only a very 
wise man can react to a threat of war eff 
tively for the welfare of his nation. The 
difference between the two is the product 
education. The 
changed by the nervous reactions to stimu] 


mental states aroused 
and the manner in which an intellectual and 
moral person is built up by successive « 
periences, these are the subjects of study 

a science of education. 

For the performance and direction of t} 
complex responses the nervous system pr 
vides a large number of neurones which ar 
specialized for the business of correlating 
the impulses aroused in the various specia 
ized centers for touch, hearing, sight, ete.. 
and in those for various forms of movement 
or other organic activity. These correlating 
mechanisms have arisen later in evolution 
and have grown more and more important 
until in man they are the particular mec] 
anisms which constitute the difference and 
fix the great gulf between man and animals 
this difference is one of degre 
The correlating mecha 


though 
and not of kind. 
isms exist in all regions of the nervous sys 
1] 


tem and comprise in particular all 


‘*higher’’ centers in the brain including t 
cerebral cortex. It is chiefly and especia 

the constitution and functioning of thes 
correlating mechanisms that is affected by 
education. It is the purpose of education t 
direct the development of the nervous sys 
tem by determining the character of the 
environment from time to time during the 
growth of the child. By choosing, altering 
and eontrolling the environment, the pare: 


+ 


and edueator direct and control the growt! 
of neurones and their connections with on 
another. 

Early in the growth of the individual 
before birth in the human being—there ar 
formed most of the 


which control the vegetative processes- 


mechanisms 
- the 


nervous 
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sses by which food is digested and as- 
The processes by 
eh the individual goes out into the world 
ssaries and comforts are learned by 
¢ and painful effort under the tutelage 
parents or friends, whether the individ- 
a savage or a citizen of a modern 


tate. It is the direction of these efforts 


it the state has undertaken in its system 
publie education. 

Among the nervous mechanisms with 
ch we need coneern ourselves the first 
be developed are the simpler receptive 
irone-systems for the sense organs and 


ose eontrolling the contraction of mus- 


es. Later the sensory centers are brought 


relation with one another, the muscles 
-ontrolled in relation to certain elements 
the environment made known by the 


nse organs and the child begins to respond 


hanges in environment in such a way as 
bring about his own welfare. In the 


irse of time grasping, walking and vocal 


(pression are learned and the child by his 


tions unconsciously alters his relations to 


s environment or alters the environment 


advantage. All these 


} 


vs the animal does equally well and al- 


If to his own 


ugh they and their continuance year 


ter year are vastly important for educa- 


we are chiefly interested in those 


tages of development and experience in 


ech the individual knows that he modi- 
s his environment and comes to under- 
| how he does so and how he ean do so 
will. 
Before we can study these late develop- 
nts in the life of the youth, we must 
derstand two principles which apply in 
evolution of nervous mechanisms. The 


rst is the principle of trial and error, the 


md is the principle of habit formation. 
] 


logists have shown that the method by 
h any specific adaptive action is ac- 


d gets his own food, clothing and other 
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complished in the behavior of the lower 
organisms is a series of haphazard trials, a 
random running about, hither and yon; 
until the desirable end is reached by ac- 
cident. When movement in a certain di- 
rection brings the organism into favorable 
or comfortable surroundings or conditions 
we say that the action is adaptive or con 
ducive to well-being. So long as _ these 
favorable conditions continue the organism 
goes on in its ordinary movements without 
special change or reaction. The same suc- 
cessful or satisfying reaction when repeat- 
edly performed becomes a mode or response 
or a habit and the structures concerned in 
performing the action tend to become bet- 
ter developed and more efficient. Under 
constant conditions certain fundamental 
habits reappear in successive generations 
and become racial traits while the strue- 
tures concerned tend to reappear early in 
the development of each generation in 
preparation for the performance of the 
habitual 


are concerned with the most 


action The mechanisms cl 
indamental 
actions and with the organic and vegeta 
tive processes are the ones which have be 
come fixed to the highest degree and which 
are first developed in the growth of the 
individual. The neurones of the spinal 
cord which control museles involuntarily 
are developed before birt 

cerebral cortex which control the 
muscles in a voluntary way are not func- 
tional until after the child learns to walk 
Nervous mechanisms and habits which ap 
pear late in the race are less stable, more 
modifiable, and there is an appearance of 
trial and error before habits are tormed 
and fixed. Here we have to deal with edu- 
eable characteristics and we speak of the 
early habits and structures as inherited, 
while those appearing later are in part in- 


herited and in part learned or acquired 
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While 
the 


through experience can not 
the method of 


heredity we must hold in mind the struggle 


we 


raise here 


question of 


between the influence of heredity and en- 


vironment in the determination of char 
acter. 
The performance of the nervous system, 


including the intellectual performance of 


the man, depends upon the arrangement 
and connections of the neurones which 
make up the nervous system. It is by the 
process of trial and error that these neu- 
rones acquire their arrangement and the 


formation of habits is the outward expres- 
sion and evidence of the fixing of perman- 
ih 
compared with one of the lower organisms. 
At the 
shaped MmaSSes, devoid of long processes or 
The 


consists in 


ent connections. Kk; neurone is to be 


first neurones are merely egg- 
formation of functional neu- 
rones of the 


fibers from the cell bods together with the 


fibers. 
the growing out 


development of certain internal struetures 
concerned with the origin and transmission 
As the 
they branch and push 


of nerve impulses. fibers grow 


they are very plastic, 
out hither and yon, coming eventually into 
contact with other neurones or other cells. 
Connections of various sorts may be set up 
and when impulses begin to run through 
these neurones the resulting reactions are 
In the 


simpler and earlier structures this phase is 


haphazard, contradictory, chaotie. 


passed through before we ean observe it 
first the 
nervous system after certain structures and 
eall hereditary 


The later and more ecom- 


and we come to know human 


tendencies—which we 
have been fixed 
plex nervous mechanisms, however, develop 
through the period of vouth under the in- 
trial The chaotic 


character of the reactions in early stages 


fluence of and error. 
we observe in the infant’s learning to walk 
and to talk, As nerve impulses run through 


the various paths set up by contact  be- 


No 


tween neurones some of these channels le 


to reactions favorable to the organism. © 


the repetit on of the appropriate ceireu 


stances the same chain of neurones ag 


earries an impulse which results in comf 


and well-being. Further repetition mak 


these pathways the easiest or the domin 


ones and the contacts between neurones 


come functioning connectio 


permanent 


Or SYNAPSES, When this stage is reached 


mode of reaction, or habit has been forn 


This oceurs first in the lower centers ar 
last in the cerebral cortex, but it is a pro 


ess which may go on in all parts of t 


nervous system certainly until adult lift 


In the cerebral cortex of some individua 
it probably goes on almost throughout 
While we know nothing of the cours: 
development in those fundamental r 
sponses and structures which govern tl! 
vegetative processes, beginning with wall 
ing and the free play of the infant ft 
element of trial and error, of correction, ‘ 
modification of response and structure 
experience, increases until in the adult t! 
element of inherited habit and structure 
relatively reduced ;—so much so that 
oceasional man will tell you that everythir 
depends upon education or environme! 
and nothing upon inheritance. The ner 


ous mechanisms that become fixed in t! 


adult are chosen out of the haphazard n¢ 
rone connections as the ones which car 


out useful responses. Thus modifiability 





/ 


slight in fundamental primitive structure: 


and greatest in the late and most cult 
vated characters. Modifiability of the ner 
ous system measures the range of poss 


bility or capacity of the individual. 

In order to gain the end or aim of edu 
tion it is necessary to select the types 
environmental contact or impact suita 
to modify or direct the development of t! 
nervous system at each stage in the growt 


of the ehild. This is a 


, + 


statement 0 
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The prob- 


ssential problem of education. 
is not simple. It is much more than a 
estion of what kind of stories are suit- 
to a child of a given age, what arith- 
etical work is right for the fifth grade, 
t what languages are most easily 
ned, or at what age history and geog- 


The 


stion is by what means ean the inher- 


age 
hy find the most active response. 
| nervous system be influenced to the 
est development of which it is capable. 
nain question is not one of subjects of 
'y at all and only to a secondary degree 
me of cerebral activity even. 
In early years the cerebral cortex is not 
sufficiently developed to offer a field for 
mediate impression by environment. In- 
im- 


| the cerebrum can not receive an 


liate impression in any case. Impres- 
sions can reach this seat of thought and 
ling only by being first received by sense 
rgans, reacted upon by lower nerve cen- 
rs and later relayed to the cerebral cor- 
tex. The business of the cortex is to bring 
into comparison and relation impressions 
arious sorts and from various sources. 


is only by this correlation of impressions 


th one another and with past impressions 
More- 


the cerebral cortex never deals with 


that meaning can be put into them. 
over, 
simple impressions. Not only are simple 

pressions brought into relation with one 
another but the organism responds reflexly 

the impression in an appropriate man- 
ne The response is itself an expression 

the relation and capacity of the whole 
organism and this response sends new im- 
into the nerve 
Successive responses bring new impressions 


pressions cortical centers. 
to the cortieal centers and the comparison 
f these gives rise to the consciousness of 


self and the choice between possible aec- 


ms.. Thus active responses to the stim- 
ili coming from environment furnish the 
ditions necessary for the development 
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and fixation of the nerve pathways spoken 
of a little earlier. 

of that restless, eager pl iV of 
ehild. 


in fibers and functional conditions depends 


This is the signiticance 
the healthy 


The richness of the nervous system 


upon the physical 


Out of 


to a very large extent 
activity of the young child. 
oft-repeated and constantly varied a 
the 


connections which provide for carrying out 


ties arise manifold permanent nerve 
appropriate responses to any new stimuli 


] 


received. When the conditions are simple 
and relatively unchanging the variety o! 
responses demanded is limited and the same 
These 
actions become the typical modes of re- 
habits. The 
habit means that the 


actions are performed more often. 
sponse, or formation of a 
neurones concerned 
with certain relations to environment have 
become fixed, and further growth and 
adaptation in them is rendered difficult or 
impossible. Simple and monotonous sur 
roundings in early childhood lead to fixed 
habits of action and to limited intellectual 
life, because these conditions put early lim 
its on the growth in richness and complex 
From all of which 


it appears that the first duty of 


itv of nerve structures. 
a system 
of education is to create such an environ- 
ment for the young child as will produce 
practise in responses to changes in sur 
roundings. 

Out of the perceptions which the child 
forms during his free play the neurones of 


the cerebral eortex create eoncepts of ol 


jects related to the active self. These con- 
cepts of objects will be useful and valuable 
in proportion to the aceuraey and number 
or variety of the perceptions out of which 
they are formed. Thus the poor little rich 
the 


light - not - verv-hard-something-as-large-as - 


boy in nursery might have seen a 


his-head. while to his neighbor boy in the 


back lot the same object 1s a football with 
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all the delights and healthful sport that 
vo with it. The chief difference here lies 
in the relation of the object to the active 
self, the organism responding to changes in 
environment and thereby creating a new 
environment. For it is this interplay be- 


tween organism and environment which 
furnishes the conditions for ever new ac- 
tivities and postpones the premature for- 
mation of habits and consequent limiting 
of nervous development. 

To the active child in free play his sur- 
roundings yield often repeated perceptions 
through all his sense organs. His percep- 
tions become accurate through repetition 
under varying circumstances and his ob- 
jects are full of meaning by reason of the 
many qualities which he attaches to them. 
In his activities, then, are found the basis 
for reflection, deliberation, choice and rules 
of conduct. It is only as the lower nerve 
centers are given practise in perception 
and responses that the child has the mate- 
rial for these intellectual and moral ends of 
Activities, not 


education. passive obser- 


vation, reflection and memorizing of for- 


mule, are the means of directing or edu- 
The 


and variety of active contacts with environ- 


eating the nervous system. number 
ment directly determine the richness and 
meaning of the intellectual life. The see- 
ond great duty of the edueator, then, is to 
provide the conditions for extended and 
varie d ( rpe rie nce. 

Only after 
midst of a wide and changing environment 


practise in responses in the 
have been secured can the educator begin 
The child must 


first have through his active experience a 


to think of building ideas. 


world of objects and a large number of 
relations between himself and the objects 


around him. When the child begins econ- 


sciously to modify his objects and their 
relations by setting one object in motion 
against another; when, in other words, he 
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begins to use his objects as tools to alter 
his environment, he is ready to analyze | 
them, 


+ 


objects, to measure and weigh 


reflect upon their qualities, to consid 


changes and combinations in his obje 


favorable to himself. These processes 


not go far by the simple methods of manu 


experimenting, of trial and error. T! 


require certain tools of thought: num! 
for measuring size, position and weight 
other qualities 


language for describing 


writing, drawing, map-making, modelling 
recording other impres 
These 
tools of knowledge and usually constitut 


They 


can find materials to work on only after 


and sculpture for 


and observations. are ft 


sions 
the material of subjects of study. 


experience have bee 


To deal with thes 


play and manual 


sufficiently developed. 
tools only as represented by characters i 
hooks is merely to play with the symbols 
are themselves unknow 


things which 


This is the reason that we find among eo 


little intelligent appreciat 
of the meaning of work done in scienti! 


As retiection and 


students so 
laboratories, reasoning 
develop, the subject-matter studies may 

eupy a larger and larger part of the 

The third duty of the educator ts 
child to the 
tools of analysis and reasoning as fast as 
with the 


tention. 


use of t 


to introduce the 


his experience physical wor 
gives him oceasion and power to use the 
With this preparation we may now 
dress ourselves to the specific problems 
the public edueator. The main question is 
the relation of the manual, physical and 
creative activities and the reflective, 4 
alvtical and descriptive studies in the w! 
education. If what has gon 
is clear that the for 
the 


of the educative 


scheme of 
before is true it 
constitute in 


activities earliest years 


the methods and 


Ww hole? 
1 Activities outside of school hours must not 


overlooked. Many children owe the larger part 
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it in later years these diminish in im- 
rtance while the latter group became in- 
isingly more Important. For the great 
ity of persons, however, the active 

ent remains important and essential 

sughout life. The experience of doing, 
dling and making is necessary to the 
rage man in arriving at the meaning or 
cance of objects, relations and changes 

iis environment. The metaphysician 

perhaps work with perceptions alone, 

ascetic can build a system of morals 

non mathematical formulae or a few log- 
al or ethical postulates (assumptions) 
but the man of breadth and clarity of 
sion, of poise and sanity of judgment, and 

lecision and foresight in action owes his 


iracter to the training which his nervous * 


system receives in the action and reaction 
veen him and the physical and human 
ronment. 
The great question for the educator at 
present day is not what subjects to 
ch but whether to teach subjects at all, 
| when and for what part of the pupil’s 
The most futile discussion has raged 
is raging over the relative value for 
mental discipline and character building 
the various subjects of study. With 
regard to this question I am neither classic- 
st nor modernist, neither humanist por 
scientist. All subjects of study when made 
primary and chief work of the child 
ire alike artificial and devoid of adequate 
foundation and content. These subject- 
tter studies have two clearly marked 
functions in education. One is to develop 
's for the analysis and description of 
environment and the qualities of its 
ts or elements. The other is to develop 
ethods by which the pupil abstracts 
‘ qualities and relations from the phys- 
“jects of his environment and reasons 
ir education really to their experience outside of 
during the school years. 
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about relationships of similar objects where 
ever and whenever found. The tools for 
analysis, namely, number, language and 
other forms of description, the child can 
best learn by using them in his active and 
creative work or play with physical ob- 
jects. The child in his earlier years should 
be engaged in work and play in which he 
will be brought into contact with the phys 
ical world in its most manifold phases 
This can be done through some of the nany 
branches of agriculture; through the manu 
facturing (hand-making) of any of the 
useful articles or utensils of modern home 
and social life (mats, rugs, curtains, wood 
enware, furniture, crockery and pottery, 
ete.) ; through the buying of materials and 
the selling of products of the work of the 
school. Throughout this work there will be 
presented the opportunity for the use of 
arithmetic and later of algebra and geom- 
etry, and the mathematics thus used may 
readily be made to comprise all that the 
pupils needs to know until he passes beyond 
this stage of development into the work of 
generalizing or scientific study. There is 
in this view no place for arithmetic as a 
subject of study. The activities are neec- 
essary to the development of the pupil’s 
nervous mechanisms and the arithmetic is 
acquired while being used as a tool along 
with the hoe and saw and square. Arith- 
metic studied out of a book for the purpose 
of learning it, is an abstraction which has 
no place in this stage of the child’s life 
and which never becomes the effective tool 
it should be for the mastery of the en- 
vironment, 

As arithmetic used in conjunction with 
instruments for measuring and weighing is 
the chief tool of analysis, so language is the 
chief tool of description of the environ- 
ment. With language we must include, 
however, all forms of vocal expression and 


even instrumental music, as well as all 
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forms of drawing, charts, maps and pictor- 


ial representation. For most of these are 
necessary to the presentation of the form, 
size and relations of physical objects and 
the rest are necessary for the expression of 
the relations of these objects to the observer 
and the emotions which the recognition of 
these relations arouse in the individual. No 
that 


everyday 


one doubts speech is most readily 


learned in work with things. 
Neither is it a far step to say that writing is 
most easily acquired as a tool in recording 
observations or measurements in doing and 
well be 


both 


making. Indeed, writing might 


preceded by simple drawing and 
should wait for manual dexterity to be de 
veloped by other work which should be done 
before writing becomes necessary as a too] 
of nervous and mental development. 

As spoken and written language is thus 
developed in early life as a means of de 
scribing things and actions and of record 
ing observations and experience, this is the 
most natural and economical time for a see 


ond language to be ; 


iequired in addition to 


the native language. And it should be ae 


quired by use just as the native language is. 
teaching the two 


child, es 


Under ideal conditions of 
languages would both be, for the 
sentially native languages. 
Acquaintance with environment requires 
the activities of ma 


something more than 


king and doing things together with the 


analysis and deseription incident thereto. 
The loeal environment may become fairly 
well known through the work and play be- 
The 


the constructive work and especially of buy 


fore deseribed. immediate needs of 


ing and selling require a wider knowledge 
of the 
materials come and to which the produets 


surrounding country from which 


of the school are sold. This means geog- 
raphy beginning at home and under the 
influenee of the social and industrial rela- 


As the 


‘hild and the sehool. 


tions of the 


interests extend, the 


commercial 


market and world geography come 
view hand in hand. 

In the meantime both the home and 
school have developed social relations 
moral values. The child finds that his 
mercial interests also are subject to cert 
regulations 


moral principles and 


agreed to by all people. Starting fron 
school-eomplex of industry, social \ 
and local government, the recognitio 
world commerce and world geography 


What 


aceepted Us 


to the study of world history. 


been the origin of these 


governing the quest of the individua 


bread and a habitation? How ar 


other nations of the world governed 
how have their governments grow! 
How does our government differ 


theirs and how has it come to be as 


Thus history comes into the range 
child's interests and may elaim a1 
nite portion of his time in later y 


youth. This is studied from the pr 
page largely by the aid of maps am 


means of description and only aft 
child has learned the use of these too! 
developed his powers of re fli etion ani 
eralization. 

Still other interests early grow up 


of the ehild. 


material for a large part of eve ry 


¢ 


mind These should 
education but the extent to which th 
be followed will be largely determi: 
the inherited traits and capacities. | 
to the seientifie interest in nature. 1 
a direct outgrowth and continuation 
child’s early play and questioning 
objeets about him. In connection w 
various activities before mentioned 
need to continue the questioning abi 
existence and relations of objects in 0 
[n agricultural pursuits he has 1 
know about many plants. and anim 


addition to those actually propagat 
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If he works in pottery he needs 


know the constitution of his clays and 
relation to other components of the 

‘s erust. Girls interested in cooking 
isehold arts learn many of the chem- 

nd physical characteristics of the ma- 
ils with which they work, and laws of 


processes in which they are engaged. I 
not develop this farther. It is evident 
every child may and ought to acquire 
uring his school years a natural acquaint- 
with and usable knowledge of the ani- 


s and plants of his vicinity, their habits 


the benefits 
He should learn much of the 


or harm which they 


to Man. 


sition of the earth’s crust and of the 


ition of matter in rela- 


the affairs of everyday life. 
more or less closely related to all 


av, 


ld’s work of which | have spoken, 


re in addition to the social and mora! 
sts, certain esthetic values. There is 
sp of pleasure or discomfort in all 
vities. There is a pleasure found in 

! of color, form and movement, 


or eabinet 


vardenit . cook o 





r and there is a natural te ndeney to 
r comfortable and pleasurable con- 
Fri the child 


what it 


f work. m this 


know is in his surround- 


nat cr 


gives him pleasure and how to 
He 


be 


these esthetie 


these conditions. should 
raged first to cultivate 
nts and later to analyze, deseribe and 
upon them. Here grows up a study 
with his study of history and social 
zation. 
i have at first thought that I, while 
ng that J] 
st, must be an advocate of the mar 


hope | 


I can perhaps 





am either a classicist or a 


‘ts and trade-school, I may 


dispelled that illusion. 
‘ribe my position by saying that I am 
but a culture- 


an evolutionist not 


human eulture 


an advocate of 
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through experience and 
the What, then, is tl 


of the humanities, and in particular 


humanities. 


classi¢ languages in the system 
tion ?? 

I hope I have suggested 
telligible manner how 
he 


study out of books but as tools 


of 


are to used 


ruage 


vation the human organism | 


man organism is social and est! 


mechanical and food-consuming 


the 


ot the 


as 


thermore, development, 01 


eontrol Socal. naust! 


and 


and governmental forces 


operative 


man life require that many met 


ciety make some advance into 
scientific study of the tools of mank 

that such scientific studies be follow 
a few to the very limits of the poss 
of the human mind 


the individual enters, the tools f his 


and transmission of his results 
mathematics and iInguace 

sense which I have indicated | 
some fields he w require highe 
matics, so in any field | requ 
ise of refined and aeccura 

otmer m ins of d Scrip | 
venieles To I I SMISss 

that languages must lb sired 
han as tools for t 

s to b ‘ome an ed i an l ) 
the POSSEeSS1O!I ot wo r mor i 
eultured nations in addition 
More important, the edueated 1 
cially if he is to contribute any 
knowledge of his fellows, must 


language with the greatest 


use one 

This paper was writté for " 
teachers of class ingua s a 
as read The paragraphs d g 
Greek may ser i e as 
these debated dis } re may I 
realistic scheme ( if t s 
S i! ] emientif r Q 


‘ef 
) 
, } 
i 
S 
\ 
’ 
al 
} 
{ 
| 
cis 
i 


, 
n 
' 
| 
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iW 
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accuracy and clearness for conveying his 


thoughts. Such accuracy and clearness can 


be acqu red only by and study of 


the best usage of h in addition to an 


intimate acquaintance of the structure and 


[ need not pur 


s topie lurther with this audience. 


1 
sue thn 


Moreover, 


Latin (or Greek) is the bearer 


of precious thoughts and historie faets that 
are not well understood in the translations 
of others Latin has been the medium of 
expression of poetic faney, of ethical prin- 
ciples, of religious enthusiasm, of esthetic 
| ! 1 } } : 41 

ideas which some men should read in the 


» them in their own 


original if they are to ust 
work alone similar 


v10us, 


ut moral, rel 
eouched first in 


Latin phrases in poems, essays and orations 
have permeated our thought and our life by 
language, to 


f the evolution of our 


such an extent that all edueated men have 
a clearer unde rstanding of these concepts 
} 


and of the meaning of their fellows as they 


bandy these ideas about in speech and writ- 
in their 

if the 
n after teaching so 


that 


ing, by reason of having read Latin 


youth. This is true, I think, even 
teaching was bad. Ev 


bad 


many vears his Latin study was believed to 


and so narrowly conceived for 


have been a waste, even after apparently 


forgetting all his Latin, vour speaker still 
believes that he retains some benefits from 
the study of Latin, and from Greek also. 
Some one must answer the questions as 
to who and how many should study Latin, 
in their education and by 


stages 


at what 


what methods. At this late hour I can only 


say that not all pupils but rather the few 
should study Latin. Probably all those who 
education 
This 


for a 


are likely to go on to higher 
should have the advantage of Latin. 
question will probably be settled 
the interest and more or less in- 


the 


while by 


telligent choice of parents, later on 





basis of ability and because of the di 
offer higher education to 
capable individuals 

in the 


direct method 


am inclined to think that by this met} 


could be consistently introduced into 
a system of ¢ dueation as I have 


a second or third inguage to De 


after the native language is well in ha 
a medium for the expression of simp 
servations and actions, and at the s 


when the work of analysis and descrip 


begins to play an important role. §S 
after this stage the entrance of Latu 
into the words which the child must us 


the accurate description of his objects 
interest 


their qualities, ean not fail to 


pupil and to give the ground for imp: 
ment of his use of the native languag 
Education begins with physical acti 
work and play with natural objects 
with a view to self support and comfort 
and hand-crafts. In 


child 
Later the 


in agriculture 


uses number 


employments the 


language as tools. process 


education turns to the analysis and dese! 


tion of the world of nature and of 


child’s own activities. This is extend: 
world-geography and world-history, to 
ogy, botany, chemistry, physics, geologs 
society and government, to literatur 
music and the esthetic 
nature. 
Throughout this period the chief 
fundamental part of the child’s edu 
consists of economic work, of produc 
making valuable goods and selling ther 
help pay for his living and instructior 
this work is done under the guidar 
laws, natural laws of physical objects 
Processes ; and laws of social relat 
partly natural and partly enacted leg 
tion. Under these conditions the child 
comes a social being guided by moral 


an important part of his educat 


ciples 
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ne best thing camp’ is the way hand of tl lepat 
men and officers ir far-flung line him for his great pers 
ss speak of the camp library y eontribut not met! 
r il Amet i m irs I of the sa rs, ft ial 
mp Is al ni! Ss democra but to the tr 
n-spokel ging tl brat 
suecess Or ti American L brary plete his edueat 
\ ation Library War Service is the re- based upon library ser 
ibrary promoting. Perhaps many At the begint 
participants have not been conscious SIXtv or ninety days 
part in this job of hbrary prom job. He rode it 
because of this, and beeause at tl up for a nig r tw 
nning of a thing that had never been quarters. Likely 
re perhaps no one could see the retary told him there 
here have been mistakes. No one in todoincamp. In mos 
Library War Service claims perfection all fairness, tl libr 
That is part of its genius: it has eagerly Dy ft \ 
lone in the best way possible at the lost brother. Next d 
with the materials at hand, by a librarian was told by tl 
\ ring personnel, and with changing eral that the boys w 
<is—just frank human service. It ing there wouldn’t 
v had no preconceived plan except to come on W 1 
the boys what they wanted and needed help you, and we're g 
vorid of print. Probably a store-room 
ress before New York State Library Asso. °US boxes and piles 
Lake Placid Club, N. Y.. September 27, Zines was the next thir 
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g 1019 
\ \ l has icquired the kr Ww | S ? t ) 
id p if T nis environmel many ies ns tor DY 
. implied, he is ready for tl times. | wing is a 
studv of the laws underlying the happened i mp 
da served lhe program I} ! ) 
s and studies here outlined would eommand t 
average youth a mu broader bra ers : 
c wider experience and more effi wrong i 
scip of mind and heart than our brary was u ssal 
school system affords. He is now tral was 
for ¢ re and Ss not my put ! np . 
f yw his edueation further. If h fu rarv pron 
~ vo to college, he passes on into the Then there was thé 
ind socia f f the community commandat W 
7 1 break. J. B. JOHNSTON rived llprarial An 
or M 0 \ ing m < 
nstead of s ld 


ING! 


librarian, who was now 
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tary pass, a gray shirt, a pair of khaki 


trousers, a pair of leggins, some old tan 


shoes—and a sinking sensation. This was 


in the days before even ‘‘Headquarters”’ at 
Washington had opened. 

In another camp, the librarian hunted up 
his books in a Quarter Master warehouse, 


truck 


Quartermaster, and set to work in his tent, 


rot an tent and a from the 


army) 


sorting his books—again with a sinking 
sensation, particularly on opening certain 
boxes. 

In those early days, the eamp librarian 
got his bearings from such questions as 
these : 


and trigonometries 


‘Can’t you send us some algebras 


> The men have got to 
‘*Taven’t 


you some modern poetry, Kipling or Riley 


learn how to figure gun ranges.’’ 


or Omar Khayyam?’’ ‘‘The major has 
set a bunch of us to surveying the electrical 
transmission in camp; got anything on 
that ?’’ 
our regiment who ean’t read; have you got 
any primers?’’ ‘‘I’d like to read Harold 
Bell Wright's book.’’ 
like a dietionary in our building, like you 
Number ‘““The Chief of 
would like an and a World 


in his office, if you have them.’’ 


‘*Say, we've got seventy men in 


latest **Say, we'd 


gave to Five.’’ 
Staff 
Almanac 
‘*Say, has this here library got any of them 
Tarzan Most of 


were filled in the course of the sorting, and 


atlas 


books dade these requests 
the sinking sensation of the eamp librarian 
changed to a heart-thumping, the original 
thrill: ** Why 


under the sun in books, not just fiction. 


these men want everything 


And they want it for their business, their 
drilling for fun. 
And if I ean just get the books, and some 


and fighting, not just 
help to sort these magazines, and a truck, 
and enough room to work in, and a stove to 
keep warm with, I ean get this whole camp 
to use books!’ 

In those days the eamp librarian sent out 
collections to the Y. M. C. A. and K. of C. 





huts, without cards, without pockets, wit 





out lists. The ‘‘Y.’’ and K. of ¢ 
wrote the cards and put in the pocket 
and promised to list the books. The boo 


nay not he listed vet in most cases th 
are—but they’ve been worn out by a ye 
use. The camp librarian made it easy 


cet hooks. 
red tape he reached the whole camp. 


With a modicum of record a 


As the days and weeks passed, the Fo 
was bought, the purchased books began 
arrive, the hbrary building was complet: 
and formally opened, and the men began t 
pour in to their home of books. 


Then one day the camp librarian had 
idea. That School for Intelligence Offic: 
ought to use the library books on map re 
ing. Did he write an article for Tre) 
and Camp, saying, ‘‘ All good officers sho 
know and use our books on map reading 
Or did he print a ecard, saying ‘‘Have y 
read so and so?’’ On other oeceasions hi 
used these and other advertising methods 
but not this time. No, he 
Assistant Chief of Staff, in charge of 
telligence, ‘I’ve 
whether the camp library may not help 
the work of your School for Intellige: 
Officers. We have a staff of experts 
Washington, in charge of our book sel 


to see 


went 


and said, come to s 





1) +} 


tion, and I imagine we have about all 
good things on scouting and map reading 
Would you like to look over this list 
The major cast his eve over the list, at first 
with Then he hitehed up 
chair, grabbed that list, turned up the ot! 


then ] 


hesitance. 


military subjects, and ejaculat 
‘Great Seot, I didn’t 
these books. M—m—m, 
Say, is that book in now? 
ear? No? Will 


my ear and send back that book by 


suppose you had 
there’s a corke 


Have you ¢g 





you ride down now 
The major got his book, 
for that librar 


gence Officers s 


orderly ?”’ 
with it a great respect 


And the School for Intelli 
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leposit of books for their special work, 

d with the books a great respect for that 

rarvy—because the library sized them up, 
ned their need, and brought itself to 

m. 

(he camp library approached the other 
al and service organizations in camp as 
operating social agency. It said to 

em: '* We are necessary in your work, not 
r our own sake, not for our own credit, 

for your sake or credit, but for the 
sake of the boys.’’ It said to them, ‘* We'l 
rrange our service to fit your needs. ] 


l 
ul f 
1 want a truek load of magazines in half 
hour for the boys on that troop train, 

i shall have them. If your boys want the 
ening paper in the evening, we'll put on 
xtra delivery. If it’s wireless vou want, 
novels you want, we can accommodate 

ith of you.’’ It said to the Y. M. C. A., 
‘Sorry to hear your truck is out of com- 
ssion; don’t you want to use ours?’ It 
went to the Y. W. hostess house, on the 
edge of camp, and said, ‘‘ Don’t vou want 
some entertaining books for your tran 
sients?’’ It went to the commandant of 
rineers and said, ‘‘Here’s a bunch of 
oks your office staff will find useful. Use 
m. When you are through with them, 

ve ll be glad to have them back, but first 
the good of them.’’ It said to the Y. 
(. A. educational secretaries, ‘‘ Wouldn’t 
i like to have us digest the magazines 
ind newspapers for vou, and make sugges- 
ns for bulletin boards, news talks, and 
teresting lectures for your boys?’’ It 
said to everybody within and around 
imp, ‘‘Our business is books, magazines, 
ips, anything printed. We’ve got a 
nopoly of this service, but our monopoly 
solely for you and your men. Come in 
nd use us.”” And all the organizations 
ind all the men in camp, to use camp par- 


‘“‘hand it’’ to ‘‘those A. L. A. fel- 
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lows who are so free with their books 
help us do our work.”’ 

Further illustrating this social coopera 
tion of related camp activities, there is this 
story: In one of the southern camps, th 
Knights of Columbus automobile makes a 
trip twice each week, to convey Y. W.C. A 
girls from the neighboring city, to the camp 
library, to prepare books for the Y. M. C 
A. huts. After the war, shall we not see 
more of this cooperative promoting of each 
others’ interests by social agencies ? 

The camp library has discovered that the 
American people is much more interested 
in reading than was generally supposed. It 
has discovered that the average man reads 
better things than he was given credit for. 
It has discovered also that more men than 
anybody thought can not or do not read at 
all. These statements are borne out by the 
continued strong demand for poetry, for 
biography, for philosophy, for everything 
technical and military, and for primers and 
spellers. 

The camp library has discovered that 
more things than books and magazines are 
the reading material of libraries. Bulletin 
boards, maps, pamphlets, trade catalogues 
—all these can be read, and men read them 
eagerly. For we are learning that reading 
is not merely putting a book in a man’s 
hand. 

The camp library has promoted reading 
somewhat after this fashion: First it makes 
an intelligent survey of its field, the num 
ber, the general composition, and the army 
or navy specialty of each unit. Thus it 
bases its service on knowing and having 
and sharing what is needed. Then it ere 
ates a certain intangible but active at- 
mosphere of cordial interest in the man and 
in his need or desire. It talks informally 
and spontaneously and enthusiastically 
about its books. It goes to the shelves and 


shows books to men. It takes down a man 's 
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name and sends for what it doesn’t have. 
It goes to the “‘Y’’ and talks about books 
and what can be gotten out of books. It 
puts up maps and pictures of the moment, 
and it 
shelves rather by word of mouth than by 
It catches the man on the 


connects these displays with its 


printed lists. 
run, and stops him, because here is some- 
thing for his very own self. Then having 


caught the man’s interest, it makes it abso- 


lutely easy for him to get the book. It lets 
him alone till he is through with it. Only 


his signature and company address are nec- 
essary. Yes, the camp library loses books, 
for war is war, but it gets books read. 

additional making it 
easy to use books, some camp libraries have 


As an means of 
made it possible to return a book to any 
library branch in camp. Once a day the 
library truck ealls at each branch and col- 
lects the books for delivery at the points of 
origin. This universal interchangeability 
is a real service, and an element in library 
promoting. 

The development of this informal demo- 
eratic educative attitude is perhaps the 
greatest contribution, thus far, by the camp 
library to librarianship. This attitude must 
have a large influence in library promoting 
of the future. Its informality is in its di- 
rectness, its non-essential 
Its de- 
mocracy is its appeal to every man, its 


elimination of 
records, its hand-to-hand methods. 


cordial personal interest in his problems, its 
educative value is its active sense of where 
a man’s interest lies and the adaptation of 
library method to fit a book to that interest. 
The camp library is a success in promoting 
the use of books because it is informal, and 
democratic and educational. 

Eventually, the supreme contribution of 
the camp library will be the training of 
four or five million men, the future leaders 
of the country, to know what a library is, 
to know what it does for men, and to re- 
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spect it, whether they use it or not. Many 
of the most influential of these men wi! 
have become users of libraries, and will de- 
mand more or less the same facilities and 
attitude from the home-town library as they 
got in camp and over there. In other words 
when our boys come home, the soil will have 
been plowed and the seed sown in good 
ground, and it will be for the village and 
city libraries to reap the harvest of appr: 
ative library users and of their support. 
The practical question arises: How sha 
we obtain the support necessary for library 
service of the sort here suggested? Th 
real test of the value of any public servic 
is how much the people will pay for. <A 
year ago the American Library Association 
went before the people and said: ‘‘ Orga: 
ized library war service has never bee: 
done before, but for a million dollars w 
can put a million books into the giands of 
million men.’’ The people gave us a m 
lion and three quarters, and we have put 
three million books into the hands of tw 
In future library promoting 
can we not be equally definite and scien 
tific? First, find what our public specially 
cares for and will pay for. Then say to 
our public, ‘‘For so much money the 
brary can render this much service; how 
much service does the publie want?’’ W: 


million men. 


shall have to be more daring in our library 
promoting. For example, many more 
braries should have a Ford and should us 
it. If the village grocer delivers, why no‘ 
the library ? 

In peace as in war, library promoting is 
simply librarianship. An important el: 
ment of librarianship is to put as little as 
possible between the man and the book. 
This is informal democratic service. It is 
essentially educational in attitude. It is 
based upon a continuous intelligent survey 
of the field served. It joins hands with 
every other social force. Above all, it takes 
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isly and is active in its promo- mobilization, officers, nor n ed 
ill good things, especially good and 1 mi I t 
ks 5 £ rs st 
-oconstruction after the war will bring ‘°° S a . 
13) a , 4] do s lt ecessal 
S ibraries as certainly as to other 
Meena) s d rovided 
‘onomic and political organiza 
reed that ; , 
This paper has attempted to pou q ; 
; f methods of library prom ‘ ; ‘ 
1 successfully in the emergency ol d e this pr sion might 
In pea not all these methods will _ , tr ng. the rr 
ver. It is rather the promoting upon those subject iated 
the A. L. A. Library War Service ship. Training courses ti 
most worthily emulated in the gested; these, ag have be existe 
mes f nea for s ne time As +} ; ‘ 
Wiututs H. Kerr ———— eT 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, War Office. the committee takes the 1 that 
rd 
t t = T T 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS ; 
JCATION IN THE BRITISH ARMY Ganeay he eer alae pila sep ges 
Adult Education Committe ippointed — rried out with their nerat | 
Ministry of Reconstruction to report . tee expressed Zz i di 


t nin tli army has pre sented a t n branch of the War OF 


t »t } ractic } “Tf Ss 
I V I W pra ical ¢ t ha ( t it reed t re | + 
( given in ( War Othice scheme. ( — ( | y 
committee r commend that educa- . ded for the instruct . f diers. 


eneral character should be regarded isis of payment by the War Offic 


ssential part of the training of A.IV. sie enmamenn an alemathes 


t rities 1d the ] ( i ut r . ly ; 
‘)’)’* ‘ . ! 
S S S res ( Tac A SNOUl . 
il ugg te | that tacit hould f the ] ] D ly r 
by the army council to local educa bond 
training as te ers { . id 
riti d responsible voluntary or 
met r ’ ) , 
to earry it svstemat courses ot 
7 tere } ' 
cm nvale scent | spitals, to the larger 


ba Lepe 

ollicer WISCONSIN AND THE OVERSEAS 
1 be appointed. This is a feature of th SCHOOL SYSTEM 
Othee scheme already in full Opn ration. A COMMITTEE of W is 


a 7" 


mmittee goes on to say that “ on de- husv selecting the 57 s 


permanent staff of qualified 
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! t ( ha t - l a 
rance ¢ vid n the great scl} ' vstem L, ng 
, d for the 2,000,000 Ay rica 3 | 
crn 
I} \ il st lit idn ra 
I Phe VoOrK 1 2.000 «4 ore ind 
norn | presid ind f g 
pr pals and I l 
leachers are being found a1 . 
University studies play 1 ! ! 
the program. The a ti i ng de 
veloped iIntO a great commo! scnoo system 
with three branches du il and vo nal 
training for about 40 per cent. of the soldier 
students; common d rh si educa 
for about 50 pe r cent., ind university ane the 
special studies for the remainder. Soldiers 
who desire to study law, medicnh ! her 
graduate studies, will be sent to Frene 
or English Universities—perhaps, 50,000 of 
them. 
The school system is divided on army lines 
into eight main regions under regional diree 


Each region includes numerous divisions 
heads will ec 


rintendents Within the 
K. of C 


rrespond to county 
d VIS ons every 


. ? 
ind sSaivatior 


Army hut will be a schoolhouse under a schoo] 
prin il, aided by soldier-teachers 

It is for these administrative positions that 
mi re 1 led—men wl ire under fifty 
physically fit, and willing to go to Fran 
the usu Y. M. ( \. terms which provid 
unit n ma tel al modera hom 
ill wa f 1 | ck As 3S eX] ted 
that ! i? 4 army I] be 
France for two vear d as every soldier 
eager to devote the n study, a 
energetic can £ s b vaged in ea 
state to find the necessary administrators 


ior Normal: 
A. H. Yoder, Whitewa Samuel 
z, Lawrence College; M. A. Brannon, Be 
it College: F. E. Anderson. Y. M. C. A. stat 
and Professor FE. A. Gilmore, Uni 


f Wisconsin. 


versity 
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AGRICULTURAL 


ef the division r t du 
As the board de th the rk in 

lv throug its stat rd, a g 
utline of the direction 1 supervis 
luties is her \ \ may ‘ dapte 
he widely varied needs each state I 
t ning and Tper IM e two tf t 
sential to the ‘ n fu 
ussed 

lhe relat ip between teacher-tra 
nd supervision is the subject of Part | 


fessor of 
[wo plans ot 
unde 


first, one 


person 


both supervision and teac 


points out the advantages 
vhich the responsibilities 

Part IIT. treats of 
professional improvement 


son, State Supervisor of 


tional Education, Board of 
on of the bull 


vho this sect 


pre pared 
the qualificati: 
‘ 

f constant contact with 
turists and leaders in thi 
are di 


Other problems 


tin which prove 


interested in vocational 
ictors, Su] 


either as instri 


trators. 
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Proressor W. C. Bacuey, editor of Na 


i” Servi 


Committee on Publie Info 


the undertak 
et oO? 1 in 


= ’ 
ochoo 


ims of 
the fol 
Service 


Public 


National 


Committee on 


was prepared by George A 
rural education, 


organization aré 


sectii 


teacher and str 


ee ‘ 
7. publieat 


. : ee sys 
of stimulating Civiil 


Inf 
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nai conterences 
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up-to-date agi 
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organized 
rmation tor the 
in morale, r 
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PEACE-TERM BASIS was a home of tr 


it the I e divisior f th : des 
\ 
ree thirtes week terms, t un ; . 
ened for its second term on Jar ae 
st September a pretense was mad ; : es 
ye the university ear, but t Ww , .f , 
days before the great majority of 1 danger that 
s of 1922 and 1921 S. and of th Sl ae 
few returning uppers ssmel! had you will } irg 
1! tarily nducted n the service is throwing v rse¢ 
the Students’ Army Training the poetry while 


1 the Wnited States Naval Tinit at leart . aie sean 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
L. N. Hines, for the 
tendent of seh at Crawfordsville, Ind., 


Pub- 


past ten years superin- 


nas 


01S 
hye en appointed State sup rintel der t 


lie Th 


truction for Indiana. 


We learn from The S Roard Journal 
that Dr. Carter Alexander, formerly professor 
rf sch l administration in the Peabody College 
for Teachers at Nashville, Tenn., has entered 
upon his duties as assistant sum rintendent of 


Wisconsin. Dr. Alexander 


rden who has become dean 


versity of Wisconsin. 


Instruction ror 

succeeds J. B. B 
of agriculture for the Uni 
Epwin G. Coo.rey, formerly superintendent 
at Ch Ill., 


with the Red Cross, has been placed in charge 


of schools icago, and more recently 


of the continuation school system. 


Mr. Epwin Wo tr has been elected president 


of the Philadelphia board of education for a 
second term. 

Dr. Joun M. Wirurow has been reelected 
pre side nt of the Bi rd of Education of 


Cineinnati. 
Tu Reverend kd 


tessor of 


ard P. Tivnan, S.J., pro 
and regent of the School 


of Ford] 


chemistry 
of Medicine 
appointed 
Rev. Joseph <A. 


ill-he lth. 


am University, has been 
the university, 


Mulry, S.J., who re- 


Sluc- 
ceeding 
tired he enuse of 
is resigned the presi- 


fillex 


James W. Carn hi 
of Washington College, which he 


Dr 
deney 
a position as 
Fidelity 


and aAcceE pted 
the United 


Company. 


fifteen vears, 


ike nt of 


for 


vice-pres States 


and Guaranty 
Presipent A. Ross Hint, of the University 
of Missouri, ha 
a committee of the State ( 
The ¢ 


with labor, educational, economic, 


s been appointed chairman of 
‘ouncil of Defense 
deal 


commercial 


on reconstruction. mmittee will 
and political problems arising from conditions 
following the war. 


Dr. Wittiam F. 


lege of Edueation of the 


Russet, dean of the Col- 


State University of 
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Iowa, \ » has been in Russia as the ed 
tional expert with the Committee on Pu 
Information, is expected home in the 1 
future to present the Russian educat 

problem to America. 

Proressor Freperic S. Let s ret 

his duties in Columbia Universit ter a 
veeks’ visit to England and France as 
representative « f the U Ss Public H 

Service in an investigatio1 f the physi 

ical and hygienie aspects of lustrial 


He 


represent: tive men of 


ciency. was 


study and improvement 
While in Engl 


Industrial 


engaged in the 
dustrial conditions. 


member of the 


Sat as a 
Re search Board, and he rave e\ dence be I 
the War Cabinet Committee on wom 


ndustry. 
Dean HerMAN SCHNEIDER, of the Univer 
of Cineinnati Engineering College, has 


his work in Washingto1 


Education 


turned from 
Commission on 
ing and will resume his work 
which he gave 


° 17 
engineering college, 


year ago tor war WOrk. 


Dr. ArtTuur D. Dean, professor of vocat 


education in Teachers College, 
sioned a major in the Sanitary Corps of 
United States Army 


in the department 


Surgeon General, assigned to the depart 


the Division of Physica 


of education of 


construction of 


education at 
Previo 
vision of vocational schools of 


State Education 


us t time he was chief 
Department. 


Epwin L. Hotton, professor of edu 
and dean of the 
Agricultural 
the Inter-Allied Committee on the After 


Wound d Soldier. 


College, has been appointed 


Dean ALLEN, of the college of engineeri: 


the University of Minnesota, has been asked 


M. C. A. 
for 
to 


to establish their schools 
the 
supervise 


the # 


engineering American soldiers 


France and them during 


was comn 


summer school, Kansas St 
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W M N | tor 


AND 


king ler Con I 
i t 1S) il ‘T g wit 
= W ashing | 
MMI lent of s ls at 
n ay by the Sur 
undertake administrative 1 
Fort MePhers Ga., W , 
d rippled s 
} d go g | 
T 1 LT il a 1 r 
t super S t stal shim 
> t mu fa 
ra is d is nd ‘ 
\ r » Nhe rk thers 


turned to resume hi 


University. On account ot 
cause of his special trainin 
the last few 
tive work 


investiga 


General 


. . 0 : 
State College of 


Uy versity, who has been 


~ 


month 


ry 


‘ ir the Tu 
Staff at 
Professor F. F. Moon, of ly] 


dean of 


SOCIETY 


Forestry at endow 








SS 


STOOPS, ot a 


R. O 


has been elected president of t} | 


SUPERINTENDENT 
Il., 
Sup rintendents’ Association. 

Westfield College (Univer 

has appointed Miss Bertha 
S. Phillpotts to the vacant principalship. Miss 
Phillpotts’s headmaster 
of Bedford 
of Rugby, 
of G 


council of 


London ) 


Pen 
itv ol 
father was formerly 
is headmaster 
lated to 
irton College and Lady Margaret 


School, her unele w 
and she is closely re the 
ne ads 


Hall 


Mr. Harry 


Dupery, labor adviser 


of Empl 


British National Alliance lovers and 
Employed, is visiting France to lecture to the 
troops on industrial matters in nnectior 


His tour is arrang 
of the War Office 


with demobilization 


the educational section 


Directors of education, professors and lec 
Dominions, 


ntertained at 


tures of universities in the 


the United 
at University College, London, on D 


the 


and States were « 


dinner 
cember 14, by Imperial Studies Comm 


‘ludes representatives f 


al izue of the Empire \ forma 
discussion followed the dit r, the ikers 
cluding Sir Charles Lucas (chairman, Im, 

il Studies Committee), Dr. Park Presid 


Dr. Cunl (American U 
6 lonel Adami (MeG ] Uy 


Bishop of 


MacLean and 
versities Union), 


Bathurst (di 


Imperial Foree), S 


senting the director of educatio New Z 
land Expeditionary Force), and Dr. Purves 
Transvaal University College, I rsity 
South Africa) 

Tue London County Council has arranged 
series of addresses to London teachers on vat 
ous aspects of the problem of national re 
struction after the war. The first two ad 


November 22 The Britis! 
by C. Grant Robertson; and 
“Hours of labor,” by 


Sir Cyril Cobb, chairman of 


ommonwealth,” 
December 11, 

Leverhulme. 
Educational 


these 


the Council, will 
Other lectures 


mstruction will be given 


Committee of 
lectures. 


preside at 


with rec 


connection 
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ichers, but other persons can be adn 


vccommodation is availabl 
Proressor ANDREW C. McLAuGHLIn, 
the department of history in the Universit 


Chica rO, has been 

lecturer in Wesleyan Univers 

present year 

MES OF mot pictures of marine 
Naples, 

"niversity 01 

Ditmars, 


eurator »f reptiles, N ew York 
eal Gar } 


biologwv at the wm 


Dr. Jonn W. Harr. of the U 


versity 


Cineinnati, has accept d 
{ r S ] ) ] 
l 
ming sul I sess U 


Smith and Bishop Ber 
Proressor WALLACE CLEMENT SABINI 
| vn as an expert in ust 
the Lawrence Scientifie School and 
Iss 


ber of the Harvard fa: 


i M4 Ity vears 
Phit faculty if Weslevan U ersity 


resolutiot b whicl the 


t committee, the executive committer 
the tae ilty Is to be composed of the presid 
the secretary of the faculty, and three member 


to be ele ted by ballot by the faculty 


previous method of selection had been, as 
all the 


ination 


faculty, 1 
} 


commit ‘ees ot 


standing 


by a committee appointed by 


president. 


elected George Slocum B 
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\ y vocational high school has been com from the farming 
recently in Waterbury, Conn., at a cost of wh is great 
2700.000. Harrison S. Allen, vice-principal ward migratior 
wal high school, has been appointed from the farm 
| of the new school. tne 1 n t 
tellect 
ISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE ition l tr 
1E RURAL SCHOOL AND RURAL SOCIETY his lecture rar 
AFTER THE WAR ert halls. zood s 
\ wBerR of highly thought-provoking dis | other experie 
ns nave appeared recently in perl diecals thar phvslk il PEK 
pers concerning post-bellum reco! environment. W} 
nd the land. But one writer ttitude of the ret 
very vital spot in the whole proble to be verted ir 
that can not receive too much at to this ingredient 
f the plan is at to prove effectiv be ! to re 
sks Will life on the farms mak benefits intry 
rful appeal to the men returning from natural for him t 
rated from the routine that kept tent, s s t 
their usual labor in peace time? Or ind whi eads t 
n the soil, despite recent improve credits Pericles w 
condition, still deny the ing ma uals are ppier 
pportunities Immensurate with Nis city, even ft ug 
1 ambitions ? The war not ly when individ 
ed the ambit s of t sands upol ‘ y st 
f young ( I farn es | pr é 
so given them a ! it] t I ‘ ider 
I standard o nd intellectual farn their ret 
y tastes d ne desires nd ( fe d 
thought pl Kes the question S | 
these ne me} e will o t . re . 3 er 
to the poverished intellectual and ntlue ( y it. 
I e! thought themse es ( rm I 
fri ts 
() ] e of t rene! e that vites tell us that 
tion concerns the hundreds of thousands sensitive to 1 
fore the war were employed in offices isolated ! 
ctories and in whom the war has deve tact possib 
1 a taste for outdoor life, another touche ally a re t 
ung men from the country returning t have upon t 
rm after the war, a third arises from the rural districts ¢ 
ties of the bovs from rural sections wl many of the 
sted in the Students’ Army Training Corps country So 
Students of rural life are gradually begi: environment « 
g to realize that it is precisely those ele- (b Int fua 
ts that make life in cities attractive and bigger man ment 
sant that are most conspicuously absent be particularly tr 


ye 
( 
=I 
+ 
) 
r 
ye 
Y 
; 
; , 
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all his former intellectual barriers are being 
rapidly removed through the various oppor- 
tunities open in camp for mental improvement 
and the broadening of the mental horizon. 
movies and enter 
night. In 


one camp alone four thousand books per week 


There are lectures, plays, 


tainments for him almost every 
are being circulated and many magazines dis- 
tributed gratis. He hears some of the great- 
est American platform orators, instrumental- 
ists, singers and entertainers. Here again the 
farmer-soldier will have developed desires the 
means for the satisfaction of which are en- 
tirely lacking in the rural neighborhood. 

(c) Educational. 


of the modern training camp are very marked. 


The educational features 


To the farmer boy the camp is a wonderland 
of educational opportunities when compared 
to his former school experiences, He is now 
in attendance at a veritable university. He can 
attend classes in European geography, French, 
English, American literature, history, mathe- 
matics and manual classes along trade lines. 
Here is a curriculum of that will 
make him ashamed of the dilapitated little 
school house at home, and negatively affect 


studies 


his attitude towards rural life. 

(d) Recreational—What is most conspicu- 
ously absent from rural life is most conspicu- 
life, and the 
young man on the farm is most conspicuously 
deprived of at home he is most plentifully 
supplied with in the camp—opportunities for 
every kind and type of physical and mental 
recreation. He can engage in football, basket- 
ball, baseball, cross-country running, boxing, 


ously present in camp what 


volley-ball, hand-ball and a dozen or more 
other sports, while for mental relaxation mass 
singing, movies, musical entertainments, vaude- 
ville, ete., are open to him. This phase ot 
camp experiences is bound, by itself, to have 
a most marked effect on the question of rural 
life after the war, for we are dealing here not 
with a secondary and unimportant phenom- 
enon but with one of the most active factors 
of rural life improvement, the provision of 


means for the proper and joyful employment 


of leisure. 
What will happen to the little dilapitated 
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church with its squeaky organ and empty 
preaching, the broken down little school hous: 
with its little teacher teaching little childré 
little at a little salary, the old-tir 
rural games and plays, the little attempts 


drumatics and entertainments, when they f: 


things 


vision of the new man on the s 
And if they 


nificance, as they are bound to do, what w 


the new 
after the war? fade into insi 
be the size of the old problem of maintaini 
a contented rural population after the wa 
Fifty boys in a Student Army Trainin, 
Corps unit, all of whom hailed from the fan 
were recently asked as to the probable effe 
of their new training upon their attitude t 
wards the old life on the farm. The answers 
either life on the farn 





came unhesitatingly, “ 
will 
the boys will drift to the towns and cities.’ 
Taking only the south into consideration 
is safe to assume that at least sixty per cent 
of the these 
units come from farm homes. 


be enriched to meet the new desires 


school militar 


This majority 


young men in 
will no doubt demand a new rural life, richer 
in those aspects of life that minister to t 
inner man rather than to his physical need 
and satisfactions. Will this matter take car 
of itself, or would it not be a wiser policy 
make provision for the solution of the problen 
before the problem actually forces itself upo1 
us in the form of wholesale townward migr 
tions from the open country after the war? 


Max ScHOEN 
StaTe NoRMAL SCHOOL, 
JOHNSON City, TENN. 


TEACHERS’ ESTIMATES OF NEGROES AND 
WHITES 

In the recent survey of a special school, it 
was noted that excluding the foreigners there 
were an equal number of white and negro 
children. The purpose of this school, which 
is maintained by the board of education, and 
is a part of the regular school system of the 
city, is to take care of (1) the children who 
fall behind in their school work for some rea- - 
son, and (2) the so-called incornigibles, i. ¢., 
children who have beceme unruly and un- 
manageable in their regular schoolrooms. 
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been commonly supposed that the On the other hand, the d ses of 
are nore retarded than the whites in these same children wer i t the 
groups. As the children came from all teachers’ re 
the citv, there was no element of vear and tl r esti te I t 
nt so far as class or district of the bilities somewhat greater 
erned It so happened that there ized rhe est maté of progres | t to 
{4 white children and the same number = eare for self was it rd 


The C. M. A.’s for the two groups of mental ability in l ex t four the 


\ - So 84 + 15 the estimates mace t , 
roes 92 84 12 a 
5 Whether the prev lar 
groups were mentally the for the negro be the cause for this, @. e., that 


When they were classified according they are unconsciously ranked higher becaus 
: = 
cause of admission or the offense for the teacher s accustomed t thint f the 


they were sent to the school, they were negro in lower terms, one can not sa It 


jualiy divided. In each group, t. e., more likely that the general trait f 
d colored, there were 20 inecorrigibles negro child are less fan r to the average 


{ subnormals. With this remarkable white teacher, so he is more difficult t 

tv of the two groups, they were com- by the means usually em ed 

the basis of teachers’ estimates. Or, he may possess certa ul trait nd 

teacher was asked to give her estimate unusual characteristics wl tend 

child’s ability, (1) when he entered judgment of the teacher 
) when he left or at the end A larger number ld be 
term. These results were then com- _ significant perhaps,. but ‘th s8 
ith the results of the individual diag- sufficient to sh the d 


> * ) ‘ " 


tained with the Yerkes-Bridges Point teachers’ est tes of Ire nd 





- The results are as follows: negro children of the sar ment 
} ‘ g Es] L. Ga 
I I Hig LD 
g , ROY oO | {) os I 
Vhites 7 15 18 


seen at on that almost half of QUOTATIONS 
te cn dren wer ranked corre ctly, THE PENSION PROBLEM AND ITS SOLUTION 
sut a little more than a fourth of the Pens - An allowance ude to any vithout 


dren were ranked according to the equivalent. In England, it generally tood 
Seale diagnosis. The percentages of to mean pay given to a state 

. ° . ° hie ennnés 1 , 
ranked too low is nearly the same for = untry Dr . . D 


roups, but on¢he other hand more than Tue definition quoted 
s many of the colored children as whit of Dr. Johnson’s famous D 
nked too high, empha 
O f these teachers, with considerable ex- sions not always b 
in special room work, remarked that One is. that a pens 
did not have to test her children, that granted to an individu vitl it fir 


could tell just as soon as she looked at operation on his part. The tern 
hich ones were feebleminded and which the other hand. is used to describe a sin - 
t.” The accuracy of the judgments in allowance provided 


er group is very high, but it is much ary in wl 


r in the case of the white children. Che latter half of the good doct 
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became later a source of no small embarrass 
ment to him, when George ILL. of blessed mem 
ry, conferred upon him an annual pension of 
£500, Notwithstanding his definition, Dr. 
Johnson ended by accepting the pension, 
though his critics never ceased to insist that 


his political views had be Nn 


jovment of the royal favor. 


Americans past middle life, whose memories 


go back to the days immediately 


Civil War, while not 


swe eping 


] 


Johnson’s 


look 


Dr. 


we 
nevertheless 


sharing 
condem: ition, 
askance at all ye nslo 


and more particularly 


Our Civil-War pen 


Tis, 


at governmental pensions. 


sions had their beginnings as an expression of 
gratitude of a nation to those who had suf 


fered in its service, and to the depends nts of 


those who had given their lives as the full 
measure of devotion. Had it been limited to 
these, the purpose of the nation would have 


been fulfilled. What was intended as a gra- 


cious expression of a nation’s gratitude grew 


into a system of 


legislation developed into the greatest leg- 


organized privilege. Our pen- 
Slon 
the history of the government, 
to the 
weakness of our law-makers and of our presi- 
dents; for 


shown no greater courage against the assaults 


islative abuse in 


and constitutes to-day a monument 


in this matter our presidents hav 
of political and personal privilege than have 
our congressmen 

Twelve years ago the Carnegie Foundation 
was instituted by Mr. Andrew Carnegie, with 
Its 


provide pensions for college teachers grown 


a generous endowment. purpose was to 
old in the service, and to lift from their minds, 
as the time of retirement approached, the ap 
prehensions which hang over a man whose sal 
ary has been small, whose obligations have been 
de- 


When it was instituted, there was 


great, and for whom old age may mean 
pendence. 
no other thought in the mind of Mr. Carnegie 
or of his trustees than to pay such pensions, 
upon the non-contributory plan, to teachers in 
the United States and in Canada, as could be 
reasonably provided through the income of the 


endowment. 


There is, indeed, no such thing as a free pen 
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following our 
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when it is involved in the relation 


exists between employer and employee. It 
with tl 


inevitably be absorbed in wages, 





sult that, while all salaries are affected ther 
a few beneficiaries only will receive tl 
ferred pay provided under the pension sys 
For these reasons, therefore, the non-contr 
tory pension system will not only prov 
appointment in time, but will also work 
tical injustice It is likely to work ma 
the interest, not of the individual, but o 


apa : . 

reney which empioyvs nil 
* a a 
ra > 1 

and financial w 


luded to, t 


Aside from the economic 
nesses which have just been al 
ous objection to the f 


is a more seri 


admit istered S 


This lies ir 


fact that, to get something for nothing, 


those wh ) have 


which only 


a system can fully understand. 


seem to get something for nothing, has 
The 
li fic 


is perhaps the most prol 


proved demoralizing. so-called free ] 


breeder of 


sion 


man selfishness ever set up in the si l 


Whether for preachers or for teachers, for « 
servants or for workingmen, a pension sys 


} } 


» pens 


1 re 


nominally paid for by someone else is aln 


sure to prove in the long run a disappointm: 
and to make an appeal to a human weak 
common to the best of men 

*% a x x x 


No other misfortune is more t 


than dependence. One of the most touc] 
letters that ever reached the Carnegie Foun 


an old col 


For forty year 


tion came from the widow of 


teacher in the middle west. 


had given himself unselfishly to the work of 


teacher, and he did not feel himself under 
though his highest salary never exceeded tw 
hundred dollars. When his widow wrote gr 


¢ 


fully to acknowledge the first payment of 


modest pension coming to her under the ru! 


she added, “ You can not perhaps underst 


what this méans to me; but with our sn 


house, which was all John could save out of 
the difference between 

pendence and independence. When I t! 
of that I say, ‘God bless Andrew Carnegi 


salary, it means 


There is a charming sequel to this incid 


that When 


I can not forbear telling. 
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lend at this f ! ( 
3 re is Des tt | ted S 
( ] s In ean 
I ty AS ( {merica selve d their 
t I lollars I r I 
I I ‘ s I t t State Sul rhe | T 
\ ' iz t 
States, Canada and Newfoundland — year d 
iT ( 1 for old-age annu e 
t r 1 expense being tir 
t t ‘ tal prov ded el ns ft 
| t pr ( is fhic ent | ( 
( gie Foundation rom its owl t t 
l I nd rs capital was ds 
r it enerous aid of the Car Best F 
( orat rs } 
% r . es 
the te I umu jualitics 
thly ] ent ld-age 
t xt rt v ther I tr . 
nay desire t vail himself lert t 
| tl imulat f the old-ag t 
ver, tl ege issumes its I 
the cost I ege instructor & tt é 
I th a payment f five doilars a fore thet 
d similar ._payment the part same quest : 
£ umulates at ge sixty-five pension syst 
uits f t sand dollars t past doze 
retire earlier age, his annuit n 7 i tlar 
ss, at a later age, more. Upon his T[lenry 8. Prit 
s wife w ntinue to receive half I 


f the annuity paid 
the conditior f his policy Ass t 
efore retire ! ill this a 


YS 
does 
} d 
tes a ‘ 
lost fin 
¢ eS ‘ 
; 
} lor —s 
ted or — 
rotect t depends 
, a Y 
d I 
i | Y sens 
| 
; ( | ] 
ats ‘ P ; 
lerstood. In vw ] 
een briefl tlined, they 
I t ‘ T r d ft : t 
d erel l 
ir t « 3 
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n—both his own payment and that EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 

eg th the accrued interest, goes STATISTICS 

fe and family in addition to the in VARIABILITY OF CHILDREN IN SPELLING 
Thus, while the five per cent. con- Ix the spring of 1916, an attempt w made 

of the college will, after a number to find the spelling skill of dr I 
ome to be discounted in the sa ities of 2,500 to 10,000 population idged 
still remain true that this money DY Measurements W vord 

vitl nterest to each individual Ayres scale." Forts ls wer C1 
nd though it be deferred salary, it 1‘*Measuring Seale for Abilits g 

to } advantage that the college Leonard P. Ayres, Russell Sage F lat 
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dom from columns L, Q and U. Twenty words 


from each column were placed in sentences, 

two to each sentence. Three ideas controlled 
the making of these sentences: 

1. That should express a 

] 


thought within the thinking range of the chil- 


each sentence 
dren of a given grade. 

2. That the length of the sentences should 
vary as little as possible, and that the extreme 
length of the sentence should not contain more 
letters than the number written by the lower 
quartile of pupils in the grade for which they 
were designed. (This speed was determined 
from an Iowa study of speed and quality of 
handwriting as given in the State University 
of Iowa, Extension Bulletin No. 15.) 

3. That the two spelling words should ap- 
pear as near the beginning of the sentence as 


possible and the second should hever be the 
last word of the sentence. 


] he 


reference to the seale, are 


words in column L, as will be seen by 
words for which a 
general spelling average in the United States 
per cent. for the third grade and 88 per 
3 Those in column 
for the fifth 


sixth grade. 


fourth grade. 
average of 73 per cent. 


for the 


@ show an 
and S4 per cent. Those in 
column U show 73 per cent. for the seventh 


and 84 per cent. for the eighth grade. The se 
lection of these columns, permitted two grades 
to be tested upon the same words thus giving 
a direct comparison and yet have the spelling 
average of neither grade excessively high nor 
time grades 


excessively low. At the same 


three, five and seven would be spelling words 


of equal difficulty, words upon which pupils 


in general have averaged 73 per cent., and 


grades six and eight words of the same diffi 
culty, namely 84 per cent. 

The test was given by the teacher according 
Thess 


to printed instructions. instructions 


| 


were as follows: 


I am going to read you some sentences which I 
wish you to write down; the sentences are not long 
so you need not hurry. Be careful of your writing 
and spelling. I will read each sentence but once. 
Do not begin writing until I have finished reading 


the sentence. Listen carefully until I am through, 


then write the sentence just as I have read it. If 
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IX. No 


you have not finished when I am ready for 
next, stop at once and listen to the new senter 


Thirty seconds were allowed for each 
After finishing the 


dren turned their papers over and the ot 


tence, sentences, 


twenty words were pronounced as an ord 
] 


spelling lesson. This permitted repronu 


tion, definition and illustrative sentences 
the discretion of the teacher. 

This test was given in 27 cities of Iowa du 
ing the last week of school in May or Jun 
1916. The distribution 


test was as follows: 


if pupils taking 


(Grade Ii! 1\ \ VI VI 
1,620 1,635 1,841 


One of the most significant facts ascerta 
in the study was that judged by these spell 
results, a very large number of children i: 


grade might as well be in the grade abov: 
below their present status. This is el 


' : ae ; 
shown by the following data: 


OVERLAPPING 


Cent. of Fifth Per Cent ts 


grade making above 


Per Cent. of Third Per 
grade making above 





Fourth grade stand- Sixth grade stand 1 
ard ard ard 
10 34 43 
Per Cent. of Fourth Per Cent. of Sixth I Cent. of I 
grade making below grade making be w grade ma 
Third grade stand- Fifth grade stand- Seventt g 
ard ard standard 
18 29 2% 
WHAT HAPPENS OVER THE SUMMER VACAT 


In August, 1916, the writer decided 
the sc 


the spring to giv 


some of the superintendents in 
contributing data in 
same tests during the first week of scho 
the fall to see what had happened during 


summer vacation. Unfortunately the fact w 


not taken into consideration that most 


pupils had been promoted in June. Cons 
quently upon receipt of the papers it was f 
that and VII. (September c! 
fication) different test 
from the one they had taken in June. H 
IV., VI. and VIII. in Septem- 
ber, having IIl., V. VI 
the previous June, took the same test the se 
It was therefore possible to pick 


grades V. 


took a in Septem 


ever, grades 


been grades and 


ond time. 
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June and thos scores in 
September 


Table 


city 


below, 


June. 


orer 
than in 
Il. she 


and 


yws the number of pupils for 
cent. who 


the 


grade with the 


lost 


, 
each 


per 


gained, who and who made same 


means that the 


It will 


on the two tests Gain 


seore 
higher score was made in September. 


be noted that the per cent. who lost, that is, 
made poorer scores in September than in June, 
in the 


Also the per cent. who gained varies 


is much larger third grade than in the 
seventh. 


in the opposite direction. 


TABLE III 
Deviation of September Scores from June Scores 
Per Cent. of Pupils varying stated Amounts 


Grade III 


Same Score 17 |24 21:15,20/18 
Dev. of 5-10 per cent. 49 41 44,47 51 49 
Dev. of 15-20 per cent 21 | 24 | 23 | 22 | 20 | 21 
Dev. more than 20 per cent 13 11 2/15: 9 2 
Grade V 
Same Score 14/17: 15/17; 21/19 
Dev. of 5-10 per cent 5S 149 54 57 53 55 
Dev. of 15-20 per cent 19 23 21/;16/;19;18 
Dev. more than 20 per cent. 9'11 10; 9; 6; 8 
Grade VII 
Same Score 13 29 21 26 331/30 
Dev. of 5-10 per cent. 54 51/153 51 1 | 51 
Dev. of 15-20 per cent. 22 | 14/18 | 17/12/15 
Dev. more than 20 per cent. 11; 6!| 8 5| 4| 4 


Table IIT. 
tember scores from June scores with the per 


This 


presents the deviation of Sep- 


of pupils varying stated amounts. 
is also separated on the basis of sex. 
For each grade is given the percentage of 
pupils who made the same score; or deviated 
from the previous score by 5 or 10 per cent.; 
by 15 to 20 per cent.; or by more than 20 per 
This deviation includes both gain and 
It will be noted that 
approximately 50 per cent. of the pupils made 
and 10 


Less than one half as many in any grade and 


cent. 
loss of stated amounts. 
a deviation of between 5 per cent. 
the seventh 

Although 


less than one third as many in 


grade deviated 15 or 20 per cent. 
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No 


(Vou. IX. 


deviated n 
per cent 


the of pupils who 
than 20 
both dictation and lists in grade III., it i 


and but 8 ; 


percentage 
per cent. amounts to 12 
and 8 respectively in grade V. 
respectively in grade VII. 
This lessening of extreme deviation is 
haps due to a more definite 
word at the time it is learne 
the At 
test out 
poss 


decrease in extreme d 


fixation of 
spelling of a 
the upper grades than in lower. 
I believe it to be worth while to 
hypothesis farther and ascertain, if 
the cause for the 


tion. It is quite noticeable that in all gr 


and in both tests a larger percentage o1 
girls than of the boys made the same 
and a smaller percentage of the girls n 
the extreme deviations. 

Table IV. shows the change in the aver 
grades from June to September. This t 
presents the interesting fact that althoug 


the average grade was lower 
remained almost constant in grade V. but 


appreciably higher in grade VII. No eX} 


ation is found to account for this phenome: 

TABLE IV 

Average Grade of All Pupils 
Grade III 
Dictation List 
B G T B G 

June 53%: 68%| 61% 57° 73° f 
September 49° 65‘ 58* 51% 68‘ 
Change 1% —-3% —-39 6% — 5¢ 

Grade V 
June 63% 78° 68‘ 71° 78 
September 63% 75% 69° 70° 79° 
Change 0 +2%'4+1% -1% + I! 

Grade VII 
June 65%)| 78%) 72° 71% 71° 
September 67%| 80%| 73% 72%| 84 
Change +2% +2%' +1' 1% +1 


In seoring the September papers, 
the fact that 


spelled certain words correctly in 


was impressed by some 
missed them in the fall and some who spe 
words incorrectly in the spring, spelled t! 
correctly in the fall. It was thought w 


while to check this variability for each 


in grade III.. 


the wri! 


the spr 














. the 
d, the 


III. about the same in grade V., 
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e tnre oT ide Ss < ( e schoo J S 
é ts é d t tor tne 11st \ | \ I] 
V The results secured Si ( é 
les were very similar in all t 
TABLE V ese se 


st: } 
0 
; 
lt 
] 
10 
6 
> 
q 

pear 

S ¢ 


firis 


Boys, 27? Girls t ‘ tt 
II] la 
Q g Miss Fa 
Onl oO red 
V 
‘ , r 
( 4 I 5 ( s : 
\ rds t ‘ 
ll lt 4 4 
entage 
i } ) 
| 
19 ( 7 26 pupils doing \ 
7 g 26 
{ 0 2 
t t ll 12 
l ( 11 99 V ariabilit f 
6 U0 i January 8 
a Q ~» 
0 lf 7 14 
ll l 7 21 
i t Le 
7 ] i 14 
, t lo l 
t t { 7 
( 7 ) 
} | a ‘ l 
{ lt l 4 
] ll } ygest 
7 l l ~t ( 
I 
+) 10 7 1s ' 
¥ 
igreemie 
early from the data: “4 . 
ce r 
side rable variat I in tne I 
rent W rds n ti S ‘ 
} \ r tor - hi lit. ' ' 
S ww greater variabdli y in mere 


VII. than the boys of like grade 
distinctly impressed by this var 
children’s Sy lling, it was de ded 

the question further by having the \ 


ch had been ine 


tences for grades VII. and 


ing conditions 
nty words from column | 


rporated in 


VIIL., were 


o other sets f sentences 
sal eC! liti S (>) ’ 
pupils wl I 
for grades III. and VII. worked out but opportunit 
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the same day or successive < 


definitely just when our 


certain group of words 


accomplished for the in 


group. I;RNEST 


IX N¢ 
Ire ere ¢ t e sets of sentences given to th 
elling ] Cit n J lar t san 
er succeeding days re given to groups of 
t r t lre1 1 Hibbing t sixt sevent 
rd iverages ghth grades on the same d succes 
ent. ] ther 1 lternate days 
g i rs ( 1X connhrms the con s n I 
times ai n Tables VI., VII. and VIII. The childr 
ding davs. that Hibbing seemed to show even a slight 
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